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alledge the consciousness of innocence, 
as a reason for the contempt of cen- 
sure ; and a license, not only for every 
freedom, but for every favor except the 
last. 
only be repressed.by a sense of danger : 
and as the persons whom I wish to warn, 
are most impatient of declamation, and 
most susceptible of pity, I will address 
them in a story; and I hope the events 
will not only illustrate but impress the 
precept which they contain. 


Flavilla, just as she had entered her 
fourteenth year, was left an orphan to 
the care of her mother, in such circum- 
stances as disappointed all the hopes 
which her education had encouraged. 
Her father, who lived in great elegance 
upon the salary of a place at court, died 
suddenly without having made any pro- 
vision for his family, except an annuity 
of one hundred pounds, which he had 
purchased for his wife with part of her 
marriage portion ; nor was he possess- 
ed of any property, except the furniture 
of a.large house in one of the new 
squares, an equipage, a few jewels, and 
some plate. ; 

The greater part of the furniture and 
the equipage were sold to pay his debts ; 
the jewels which were not of great va- 
lue, and some useful pieces of the plate, 
were reserved; and Flavilla removed 
with her mother into lodgings. 


But notwithstanding this change in. 
their circumstances, they did’ not im- 
mediately lose their rank. They were 
still visited by a numerous and polite 
acquaintance ; and though some gratifi- 
ed their pride By assuming an appearance 
of pity, and wather insulted than allevi-. 
ated their distress by the whine of con- 
dolence, and a minute comparison of 
what they had fost with what they pos- 
sessed; yet from others they were con- 
tinually receiving presents, which still 
enabled them to live with a genteel fru- 
gaiity : they were still considered as 
people of fashion, and treated by those 
of a lower class with distant respect. 


Flavilla thus continued to move in a 
sphere to which she had no claim ; she 
was perpetually surrounded with ele- 
gance and splendor, which the caprice 
of others like the rod of an enchanter, | 
could dissipate in a moment, ahd leave 
her to regret the loss of enjoyments, | 
which she could neither hope to obtain | 
nor cease todesire. Of this, however, 
Flayilla had no dread. She was remark- 
ably tall for her age, and was celebrated 
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‘This confidence can, perhaps, | 


to vemark, 





not only for her beauty but her wit :] 


these’ qualifications she considered, not. 
only as securing whatever she enjoyed 
by. the favor of others, bat as.a pledge 
of possessing them in her own right by 
an advantageous marriage. Thus, the 
vision that danced before her, derived 
stability from the very vanity it flatter- 
ed; and she had as little apprehension 
of distress, as diffidence of her own 
power to please. 


There was a fashionable levity in her 
carriage and discourse, which her mo- 
ther, who. knew the danger of her situ- 
ation, labored to restrain, sometimes 
with anger, and sometimes with tears, 
but always without success. Flavilla 
was ever ready to answer, that she nei-. 
ther did nor said any thing of which she 
had reason to be ashamed; and there- 
fore did not know why she should be 
restrained, except in mere courtesy to 
envy whom it was an honor to provoke, 
or to slander whom it was a disgrace to 
fear. In proportion as Flavilla was 
more flattered and caressed, the influ- 
ence of her mother became less; and 
though she always treated her with re- 
spect from a point of good breeding, 
yet she secretly despised her maxims 
and applauded her own conduct. 


Flavilla at eighteen was a celebrated 
toast; and among other gay visitants 
who frequented her tea-table, was Clo- 
dio, a young baronet, who had just ta- 
ken possession of his title and estate. 
There were many particulars in Clodio’s 
behavior, which encouraged Filavilla to 
hope that she should obtain him for a 
husband: but she suffered his assidui- 
ties with such apparent pleasure, and 
his familiarities with s6 little reserve, 
that he soon ventured to disclose bis in- 
tention, and make her what he thought ’ 
a very genteel proposal of another 
kind: but whatever were the artifices 
with which it was introduced, or the 
terms in which it was made, Fiavilla 
rejected it with the utmost indignation 
and disdain. Clodio, who, notwithstand- 
ing his youth, had long known. and of- 
ten practised the arts of seduCtion, gave 
way to the storm, threw himself at her 
feet, imputed his offence to the frenzy 
of his passion, flattered her pride by 


‘the mast abjeGt submission and extra- 


vagant praise, intreated her pardon, ag- 
gravated his crime, but made no mén- 
tion of atonement by marriage. This 
particular, which Flavilla did _not~ fail 
ht to have determined 
her to. admit him no more: but her va~. 


minant, she still hoped to’ succeed jy 
her projeét, Clodio’s offence was tacit} 
forgiven, his visits were permitted, his 
familiarities were again suffered, ang 
his hopes revived. 


He‘had long entertained an opinion 
that she loved him, in which, however, 
it is probable, that his own vanity and 
her indiscretion concurred to. deceive 
him ; but this opinion, though it impli. 
ed the strongest obligation to treat her 
with generosity and tenderness, only 


ruin, as it encouraged him with a pro. 
bability of success. Having, therefore, 
resolved to obtain her as a mistress, or 
at once to give her up, he thought he 
had little more to do, than to convince 
her he had taken Such a resolution, jus: 
tify it by some plausible sophistry, and 
give her some time to deliberate upon 
a final determinatién, With this view 
he went a short journey into the coun- 
try ; having put a letter into her hand 
at parting, in which he acquainted her, 


That he had often refle&ted with in. 
-expressible: regret, upon her resent- 
ment of hjs conduct in a late instance; 
but that the delicacy and ardor of his 
affection. were insuperable obstacles to 
his marriage : that where there was no 
liberty, there could be no happiness; 
that he should become indifferent to the 
endearments of love, when they’ could 
no longer be distinguished from the of. 
ficiousness of duty: that while they 
were happy in the possession of each 
other, it would be absurd to suppose 
they woyld part; and that if this hap- 
piness should cease, it would not only 
ensure but aggravate their misery to be 
inseparably united : that this event was 
less probable, in proportion as their co 
habitation was voluntary; but that he 
would make such provision for her upon 
| the contingency, as a wife would exped 
upon his death. He conjured her not 
to determine under the influence of pre 
judice and custom, but according to the 
laws of reason and nature. After me 
ture deliberation, said he, remember 
that the whole value of my life depends 
upon your will. I do not request an ex 
plicit consent, with whatever transport! 
might behold the lovely confusion whic 
it might uce. I shall attend you 
a few days, with the anxiety, though no 
‘with the guilt: of a criminal, who waitt 
for the decision of his judge. If mf 
visit is admitted, we.will never part; #? 
it is rejeQted, I can see you no mores | 





nity and her ambition were still predo- 


(To be continued) © 





determined him again to attempt here 
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VARIOUS 
MODES OF COURTSHIP 
Among different Nations. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


AKING it for granted then, that 
the declaration of the sentiment 
of love is a privilege of the men, found- 
edon nature, and san¢tioned by custom, 
the various modes of. making that de- 
claration by them, and of accepting or 
refusing it by the women, were we able 
to give a perfeét account of it, would 
make one of the most curious and en- 
tertaining parts of human history, and 
equally furnish matter of speculation 
for the fine lady and the philosopher. 
We can, however, exhibit but little of 
this entertainment, while we treat of 
the ancient inhabitants of the East ; who, 
strangers to sentiment and delicacy of 
feeling, bought a bride with the same 
dispassionate coolness and deliberation, 
as they would have done an ox or an 
ass ; and even in the review of the other 
nations, historical information does not 
enable us to make it so complete-as we 
could wish. * ° 


We laid it down as a general rule, 
that the declaration of love was the pe- 
culiar_ privilege of the men; but as all 
general rules are liable to some excepti- 
ons, there are also a few to this-, An 
Israclitish widow had, by law, a power 
of claiming in marriage the brother of 
ber deceased husband ; in which case, 
as the privilege of the male was trans- 
ferred to the female, so that of the fe- 
male was likewise transferred to the 
male, he had the power ‘of refusing ; 
the refusal, however, was accompanied 
with some mortifying circumstances ; 
the woman whom he had thus slighted 
was to come unto him in the presence 
of the elders of the city, and to loose 
the shoe from his foot, and spit in his 
face. ~ 


‘To man, by nature bold and intrepid, 
and invested with unlimited power of 
asking; a refusal was of little conse- 
quence; but to woman, more timid and 
modest, and whose power of asking was 
limited to the brethren of her deceased 

husband, it was not only an affront, but 
a real injury, as every one would con- 
clude that the refusal arose from some 
well-grounded cause, and would there- 
fore so despise the woman, that she 


» . 


could have but little chance for a future 
husband :: hence, perhaps,. it’was tho’t 
necessary to fix some public stigma on 
the dastard who was so ungallant as not 
to comply with the addresses of a wo- 
man. . 


A custom something similar to this 
obtains at present among the Hurons 
and Iroquois: when a. wife dies, the 
husband is obliged to marry the sister, 
or, in her stead, the woman whom the 
family of his deceased wife shall choose 
for him: a widow is also obliged to 
marry one of the brother’s of her de- 
ceased husbahd, if he has died without 
children, and she is still of an age to 
have any. Exaétly the same thing 
takes place in the Carolineislands ; and 
there, as well as among the Hurons, the 
woman may demand such brother to 
marry her, though we are not informed 
whether they ever exercise that power. 


In the isthmus of Darien, we are told 
‘that the right of asking is promiscuously 
exerted by both sexes ; who, when they 
feel the passion of love, declare it with- 
out the least embarrassment; and in 
the Ukrain, the same thing is said to be 
still carried: farther, and the women 
more generally to court than the men. 
When a young woman falls in love 
with a man, she is not in the least asha- 
med to go to his father’s house, and re- 
veal her passion in the’ most pathetic 
manner, and to promise submissive obe- 
dience, if he will accept of her for a 


tend any excuse, she tells him she is 
resolved never to go out of the house 
till he gives his consent ; and accord- 
ingly, taking up’her lodging, remains 
there. Ifhe still obstinately refuses her, 
his case becomes exceedingly. distres- 
sing: the church is commoriy on her 
side, and to turn her out would pro- 
voke all her kindred .o revenge her ho- 
nor; so that he has no method Jeft but 
to betake himself to flight till she is 
otherwise disposed of. oe 

As the two sexes in Greece had but 
little communication with each ‘ other, 
and a lover was seldom favored with an 
opportunity of telling his passioa to his 
mistress, he used to discover it by inscri- 
bing her name Gn the walls of his house, 


tomary for him also to deck the door vf 
the house where his fair one lived, with 





flowers and garlands ; to make libations 
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wife. Should the insensible man pre- |. 


on the bark of the trees of a public walk, | 
‘or the leaves of his books: it was cus-- 





of wine before it, in the manner that 
was practised at the temple of Cupid. 
Garlands were of great use among the 
Greeks in the affairs of love. Whena 
man untied his garland, it was a decla- 
ration of his having been subdued by 
that passion: and when a woman com- 
posed a garland, it wasa tacit confession 
of the same thing. 


Such were the common methods of 
discovering the passion of love—the 


| methods of prosecuting it were. still 


more extraordinary, and less reconci- 
lable to civilization and good principles. 
When ‘a love affair did not prosper in 
the hands of a Grecian, he did not en- 
deavor to become more engaging in his 
manners and person ; he did not lavish 
his fortune in presents, or become more 
obliging and assiduous in his addresses, 


tations and philtres ; in composing and 
dispensing of which, the women of Thes- 

saly were reckoned the most famous, 

and drove a traflic in-them of no incon- 

siderable advaniage. These potions 

were given by the women to the men, 
as well as by the men to the women, 
and were generally so violent in their 
operation as. for some’ time to deprive 

the person who took them of sense, and 
not uncommonly of life. 


(To be continued-) 
cee Cf ee 
OF MAN... 


[FROM THE STUDIES OF NATURE, BY 
Sr. Prerre.} : 
é 

SHALL speak ofman. _ Every work 
of nature has presented to us, hith- 
erto. only partial relations; man will 
furnish such as are universal. Exam- 
ining those in which he stands to the 
elements, we shall observe, that his eyes 
| are turned, not towards heaven, but to 
the horizon ; so that he may view, at 
once, the heaven which illuminates, 
and the earth which supports him. His 
visual rays take in near half of the ce- 
lestial hemisphere, and of the. plane 
on which he treads, and their reach ex- 
tends from the "Hee of sand, which he 
tramples under foot, ‘to the star which 
shines over his head, at an immeasura- 

ble distance. 


He alone, of animals, can enjoy equal- 





‘ly day and night; can hear to live with- 





but immediately had recourse to incan~-- 
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inthe torrid, and apon the ices of ‘the 
frigid zone. ‘If certain animals 


with ‘him ‘these advantages, itis only by. 


‘means of his instru€tions, and under 
his proteftion. For all this he is in- 
debted to the clement of fire, of which 
he alone is the sovereign lord. Some 
‘authors pretend, ‘that certain of the 
brute creation understand the manage- 
ment of it, and that the monkeys in A- 
merica keep up the fires kindled by tra- 
vellers in the forests. ‘No one denies 
‘that they love its heat, and resort to it 
for warmth, when man retires. But as 


they have perceived its utility, why 


have they not preserved the use of it? 
However simple ‘the manner of keeping 


up fire may be, by supplying it with fu- 


el, not one of them will ever attain tu 
that degree of sagacity. 


The dog, muchimore intelligent than 
‘the monkey, a witness every hour-of the 
effects of fire ; accustomed in our kitch- 
ens to live only on:meat that:is dressed 
if you give him raw flesh, will‘never 
dream of roasting it-on the coals. This 

barrier, which separates man from the 
brute, weak as it may appear, is insur- 
mountable, to animals. And this isone 
of the greatest blessings of providence, 
fhestowéd for the general security; ‘for 
how many unforeseen and frreparable 
conflagrations would take place, were 
fire at their disposal? God ‘has entrust- 
ed the first agent in nature, to that be- 
ing alone ~whom-reasen has qualified to 
make a right use of it. 


While some historians bestow this fa- 
culty on the brutes, others deny it to 
man. They alledge that many nations 
were destitute of it, till the arrival of 
Europeans amongthem. To prove this, 
‘they quote the inhabitants ofthe Mari- 
anne Islands, otherwise called the Isle of 
Thieves, by a calumnious, imputation 
so common among ‘sailors. But this 
assertion is grounded on bare supposi- 
“tion: namely, on the very natural aston- 
ishment expressed by these islanders, 
on seeing their villages set on fire by 
the Spaniards, whom they “had ‘recei- 
ved with ‘kindness. They contradic 
themselves, by relating, that ‘these very 
people used.canoes, daubed over with 
bitumen, which necessarily supposes, in 
the case of savages unacquainted with 
iron, that fire ‘had ‘been employed.in 
hollowing ‘of their Canoes, or, at least, 
in careening them. Finally, we are told 
that they fed on rice, the preparation of 
which, howeversiniple, requires, df ne- 
cessity, the application of fire. 
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‘This element is universally ‘necessa- : 


ry to human existence, even in the hot- 
test climates. By means of fire alone, 
man guards his habitation, by tight, 


from ravenous beasts of prey ; drives’ 


away the insects which thirst for his 
blood ; clears the ground of the trees 
and plants which cover it; in a word, 
in every country, with fire he prepares 
his food, dissolves metals, vitrifies rocks, 
hardens clay, softens iron, and gives, 


‘to all the produ€tions of the earth, the 


forms of combinations, which his.neces- 
sities require. 


The benefits which he derives from 
the air are no lessextensive. Few ani- 
mals are, like him, capable of respiring, 
with equal ease, at the level of the sea, 
and on the summit of the loftiest moun- 
tains. Man is the only being who gives 
it al] the modulations of which it is sus- 
ceptible. “With his voice alone, he im- 
mitates the hissing, the cries, the sing- 
ing of all animals; while he enjoys the 
gift of speech, denied to every other. 
Sometimes he communicates sensibility 
to the air; he makes it sigh in the pipe, 
complain in the flute, threaten in.the 
trumpet, and to animate to the tone of 
his passions the brass, the box-tree, and 
the reed. Sometimes he makes it his 
slave; forces it to grind, bruise, and 
move, to his advantage, an endless va- 
riety of machinery. In a word he 
yokes it to his car, and constrains it to 
waft him even over the billows of the 
ocean. 


That element, in which few of-the in- 


‘habitants of earth are able to live, pre- 


sents to man.-alone. the easiest.of com- 
munications. He swims, he dives in it 
he pursues the sea-monster to the abys- 
ses of the deep: he hunts.and stabs the 
whale even under mountains of. ice: 
alights on every island in the bosom of 
the sea, and asserts his empire over it. 


‘Whatever irregularity may appearon 
the surface of the earth, man _is the 
only being formed with the capacity 
of pervading .all its sponte There -is 
established, amo his limbs an 
equilibrium so so difficult to.be 
preserved, socopttary to thelaws of gur 
mechanism, that there is.no sculptor ca- 
pable .of forming a statue .resembling 
man, broatler and heavier above than 


| below, which .shall be able to. maintain 


an ere€t position, and remain immovea- 
ble, on-a basis .so small.as his feet. J 


e 


est breath of wind. How much mor, 
then, would be requisite to-make it walt 
like him? There is-no animal whog 
body is susceptible of so many differen; 
‘movements ; who unftes in himself aj 
the possible varieties.of animal motion ; 
who is equally adapted to clamber to the 
summit of the rock, to walk-on the sur. 
face of the snow; to traverse the rive; 
and the forest, to pick the moss of the 
fountain, and the fruit of the palm-tree; 
to feed the bee and to tame the ele. 
_phant. 
In man nature has colle&ted eve 

thing that is lovely in color and in form, 
whether from harmony orcontrast. To 


most majectic and the: most-graceful. 
Indeed, so’wonderful are these combi- 
nations, that all animals, in their natu- 
ral state, are-struck at sight of him, with 
terror or with love; and as he is the 


the principal of life, so he alone -practi- 
ses agriculture, which is its support. 
The ox never thinks of resowing the 
grain which he treads out on the barn 

oor, nor the monkey, the maize of the 
field which he plundere Man alone 
raises his intelligence up to that of na- 
ture. He not only pursues her plans, 
but recedes ‘from them. He covers re- 
gions destined for forests, with corn-and 
wine. He says to the pine of Virginia, 
and to the chesnut of India, You shall 
grow in Europe. Nature seconds his 
efforts, and seems, by her complai- 
eco to invite him to ,prescribe laws 
to her. 


uith p » and though their species 
converted to his use. She has seleéted 
some out of every class, to minister to 


pleases to.ix his habitation. She.per- 
mits the plants -most -useful to him to 
grow in all climates; but the domestic 
ones, from the cabbage up to the corn, 
ralone, like man himeelf, are citizens of 
the world. The others serve for his 
bed, for his:roof, for his clothing, for 
medicine, at least for fuel. 

The.animals are wonderfully formed, 
at once to live in situations the :most 
_Tugged,and, animated by an instin@ the 
most tractable, ‘to associate with man. 
Every region is ing a race of 


eg ae 3 _ servants for him; -but those animals, i 
would be quickly overset ‘by the sli oa animals, in 
4 ' 8 





which are united the greatest number 





these she has added movements the’ 


only being who has the disposal of fire, 


For man nature has.covered the earth. 


be.infinite, not a single one butsmay be | 
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of utilitiés, ‘live ‘with ‘him over the 
whole ‘face of‘the‘earth. Delighting to 
‘pasture, each ‘according to its nature, 
there is no corner of the eaith where 
the whole vegetable crop may not be 
reaped ; and in ‘the evening all retarn 
tothe habitation of man, with murmurs, 
with bleatings, with cries of joy, bring- 
ing back ‘to him the delicious tribute of 
innumerable plants, transformed, by a 


‘process the most inconceivable, into 


honey, milk, butter, eggs, and cream. 


‘While sonte philosophers assign to 
every ‘species of dog a common origin, 
others ascribe a difference of origin to 
man. Their’system is founded on the 
variety of size and color in the human 
species ; but neither Color, nor stature, 
are distintive characters, in the judg- 
ment of ‘all naturalists. According to 
them, ‘color is merely ‘accidental ; ‘su- 
perier stature onby a greater expansion 
of forms. Difference of species ‘arises 
from the difference of proportious ; now 
this characterizes ‘that of degs. The 
proportions of the human bedy nowhere 
vary ; the black color, ;within the tfo- 
pics, is simply theeffectof the eat of 
the sun, which tinges man in: proportion 
hs he approaches the'line ; and ‘it ts one 
of the blessings of nature. His size-is 
invariably the same in every age, and 


. in all places, notwithstanding the influ- 
ence of fod and-clinrate, by which other 


animals are ‘so powerfully affected ; but 
from the .tallest to the ‘shortest ‘of the 


. buman race, there isnot, at ‘mfost, ‘the 
‘difference-of a ‘foot. 


Their ‘stature is 
the same, at this day, as in the time of 
the Egyptians; at. A 1 as in 


_ Africa, as is eviderit. from the lengthof 


mummies, and 'that of the-tombs of the 


ancient Indians, found in Siberia, along 


the banks-of the.iver Petzora. 


The somewhat contraéted stature of 
the Laplamdersis to ‘be imputed, ‘I’pre- 
sume, to their sedentary mode of living ; 
for I have observed, ourselves, 


* a similar contraétion of size in persons. 


of occupations-requiring tittle exercise, 
That of the Patagonia on the con- 
trary is miote.expanded thun that of the 
Laplanders, though they inhabit a lati- 
tude as cold, ftom ‘their greater dispo- 
sitien to be shoving about. The Lap- 
lander passes the greater part sof the 
year shut up amidst his herds of rein- 
‘deer ; whereas ‘tife'P ian is perpe- 
tually a stroller, ‘for tre lives entirely by 
hunting and fishing. “Besides, the first 
“travellers ‘to Whom we afe itdebted ‘for 


| pears hight 
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our “knowledge. of thése two ‘nations, 
have greatly exaggerated the smallness 
‘of the one, and the magnitude of the 
other. : 


‘Man, over the whole globe, is at the 
centre ‘of all magnitudes, of all move- 
ments, and of all harmonies. His sta- 
ture, his limbs, his organs, have pro- 
‘portions ‘so adjusted to all the works of 
hature, that she has rendered them in- 
variable as their combination. He con- 
stitutes, himself alone, ‘a genus which 
‘has neither class nor species, dignified, 


mankind. In‘every age, man has been 
the friend ‘of man, not merely from the 
interests of commerce, but by the more 
‘sacred, the more indissoluble bands of 
humanity. We are all bondsmen for 
each other. The happiness of every in- 
dividual is attached to the happiness of 
mankind. He is under obligation to 
exert himself for the general good, be- 
‘cause ‘his own depends uponit. Instind 
discovers to fhe animal ‘its necessities 
only; but man alone, has ‘raised him- 
self from the dark womb of profound 
ignorance, to the knowledge and belief 
of God: and on this knowledge are 
founded all the associations of the human 
race, without a single exception. 
y oo 
As man-has formed his intelle& on 
that-of nature, he has been obliged to 
‘regulate ‘his moral sense by that of her 
sathor. He felt that, in order to please 
him who is the principle of all good, it 
‘was necessaty to contribute to the ge- 
neral good ; hence the efforts made by 
man, in every age, to raise himself to 
‘God, by the pra€tice of virtue, Thither 
he direéts, without perceiving it, his 
hopes, his fears, his pleasures, his pains, 
his loves; and passes his life in pursu- 
ing, or-in combating, these fugitive im- 
pressions of Deity. ; 


~ ; o- 


OF ‘THE ORIGIN AND DESIGN 
- “OF CARDS. 


A B the year 1390, cards were 
invented, to divert Charles VI. 
then king of France, ‘who was fallen in, 
to a melancholy disposition. 
: : 4 
' That they were. not in use-before ap- 
dbable : Ist, because no 
cards.are to.be seen, .in any ‘painting, 
sculpture, ‘tapestry, ke. more. ancient 





than the preceding pefiod, but are re- 


by way of excellence, ‘with the title of | 


deci 


. : Pig. 19 ‘se 
presented in many works of ingenuity 
since that age ; secondly, no -prohib:- 
tions relative to cards, by the king’s 
ediéts, are mentioned, although, some 
few years before, a most severe one was 
published, forbidding by name all man- 
ner of sports and pastimes, in order tbat 
the subje€ts might exercise themselves 
in shooting with bows and arrows, and 
‘be in a condition to oppose the English. 
Now it is not.to be presumed that so 
alluring a game as cards would have 
been omitted in the enumeration, had 


they been in use. 


Thirdly. In all the ecclesiastical ca- 
nons, prior to the said time, there oc- 
curs no mention of cards; tho’ twenty 
years after that date, card-playimg was 
interdicted the clergy, by a Gallican 
‘synod: and’ about the same time is 
found, in the account book of the king’s 
cofferer, the following charge: “ Paid 
for a pack of painted leaves, bought for 
the king’s amusement, three livres’. 
Printing‘and stamping being then not 
discovered the cards were painted, which 
made them-so dear: thence, in the 


above synodical canons, they are called 


jagelle ficte, painted little leaves. 


Fourthly. About 30 years after this, 
came a severe edict against cards in 
France; and another by Emmanuel, 
duke of Savoy ; only permitting the la- 
dies this pastime, fro sfinulis, for pins 
and needles. 


The inventor proposed, by the figures 
of the four suits or colors, as the French 
call them, to represent the four states 
or classes of men in the kingdom. 


received the use of cards from the 
French, have copas, or chalices, instead 
of hearts. abs S 


The nobility or pritne military part 
of the kingdom, are. represented by 


_ends or points of lances or pikes; and 


our ij ince of the meaning and re- 
ance of the fi * induced us to 
call them spades. The Spaniards have 
‘espada’s (swords) in lieu of pikes, which 
is of similar import. 


_ By diamonds are designed the order 
of citizens, merchants, and tradesmen, 
carreatx (stones.) The Spaniards have 





a coin, dineros, which answers to it: 


By the Ceeurs (hearts) the Gens de 
‘Ceurs, choir men, or ecclesiastics; and — 
therefore the Spaniards who certainly 
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and the Dutth call the French word, 
carreaux, stinnen, stones and diamonds, 
from the form. 


Trefle, the trefoil-leaf, or clover-grass, 
(corruptly called clubs) alludes to the 
husbandmen and peasants. How this 
suit came to be called clubs I cannot ex- 
plain, unless borrowing the gamie from 
the Spaniards, who have hastos (staves 
or clubs) instead of trefoil, so gave the 
Spanish signification to the French 
figure. 


The history of the four kings, which 
the Frenchin drollery sometimes call the 
cards, is David, Alexander, Czsar, and 
Charles; which names were then, and 
still are, on the French cards. These 
respectable names represent the four 
monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and the Franks under Charle- 
magne. 


By the queens are intended Argine, 
Esther, Judith, and Pallas, (names re- 
tained on the French cards) typical of 
birth, piety, fortitude, and wisdom, the 
qualifications residing in each person. 
Argine is an anagram for Regina, queen 
by descent. 


By the knaves were destined the ser- 
vants to knights; for knave, originally, 
meant only servant; and in an old trans- 
lation of the bible St. Paul is called the 
knave of Christ) but French Pages and 
valets, now indiscriminately used by 
various orders of persons, were formerly 
ohly allowed to persons of quality, es- 
quires (escuires) shield or armor-bear- 
ers. 


Others fancy that the knights them- 
selves were designed by those cards, be- 
cause Hogiér and Lahire, two names on 
the French cards, were famous knights 
at the time cards were supposed to be 
invented. ‘ 


—_ Oar — 
HANNA, 


A FACT. 
ig doe. night was dark, and terribly 

did the north wind howl over the 
barren heath, when Hanna was return- 
ing home, after following the fortunes 
of her much beloved husband, during 
that ever memorable campaignin Egypt, 
where she nursed him with the most un- 
remitting tenderness, whilst he labor- 
ed under a lingering disease, to which 
he at length fell a victim. Poor Hanna’s 
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situation was now truly dreadful; left 
in a strange country, witout a soul to 
comfort het. She at last gained permis- 
sion to return to England as nurse to 
some wounded soldiers, who were or- 
dered home. She was now within fifty 
miles of her native village, oppressed 
with fear, grief, and uncertain whether 
or not she would be countenanced by 
her relations, whom she displeased by 
marrying contrary to their wishes, 
when she was benighted on -the dreary 
heath. Young Cosmo, returning home, 
met the solitary wanderer. Being in- 
formed of her pitiable situation, he led 
her to his mother’s hospitable mansion. 
where she met with every kindness. 
The good old Lady, feelingly alive to 
all the tender emotions of a benevolent 
heart, Used every exertion in her power 
to render Hannah as happy as the state 


of her mind would allow. Neither was) 


young .Cosmo remiss in his attentions. 
Finding her of a most amiable disposi- 
tion, and possessed of a temper perfeét- 
ly consonant with his own, he made hon- 
orable proposals of marriage to her, with 
the entire consent of his much-respe&- 
ed mother. But, alas! poor Hanna’s 
sufferings were not at an end: the 
morning they were to be united, Cosmo 
was seized with a violent fever, which 
terminated his existence in a few days. 
This truly melancholy event deprived 
the ill-fated Hanna of her. senses. 
The situation of the venerable old Lady 
may be easily conceived. She will not 
allow the poor unfortunate to quit her 
house: she has called in every medical 
aid, and flatters herself with the delu- 
«sive hope, that she will soon recover, 
and prove a comfort to her during 
her remaining years; of which, alas! 


_there is little probability. Such a char-, 
after as this venerable old Lady, is an 


honor to humanity. I am sorry I can- 
not mention her name. 


at St 


ON THEHUMAN HEART. 


BY LAVATER. 


} ) ACH heart is a world of ‘nations, 


classes, and individuals ; full of | 


friendships, enmities, indifferences ; 
full of being and décay, of life and 


death ; the past the present and the fu- } 


ture; the springs of health, and en- 
gines of disease: here joy and grief, 
hope and fear, love and hate, flu€tuate, 
and toss the sullen and the gay, the hero 
and the coward, the giant and the 


dwarf, deformity and beauty, on ever- 
restless waves. You will find all within 
yourself, that you find without: the 
numbers and charatters of your friends 


| bear an exact resemblance to your ex- 


ternal ones; and your internal enemies 
are just as many, as inveterate; as irre- 
concileabie as those without. The 
world that surrounds you is the magic- 
| glass of the world, and of its forms with- 
in you: the brighter you are in your- 
self, so much brighter are your friends; 
so much more polluted are your ene- 
mies. © Be assured, then, that to know 
yourself perfeétly, you have only to set 
down a true statement of those who 
have ever loved or hated ycu. ; 


ON THE PASSION OF LOVE. 


LL serious and strong expressions 

, of the passion of love appear ridi- 
culous to a third person; and though 
a lover ‘may be good company to his 
mistress, he is so to ‘nobody else: he 
himself is sensible of this ; and, as long 
as he is in his sober senses, endeavors 
to treat his passion with railléry and ri- 
dicule. Itis the only style in which we 
care to hear of it, because it is the only 
style in which we ourselves are disposed 
to talk ofit. We grow weary of the grave 
‘and long-sentenced love of Cowley and 
Petrarch, who have never done with ex- 
aggerating the violence of their attach- 
ments ; while the gaiety of Ovid and the 
gallantry of Horace arealwaysagreeable. 
But what fashionable lover ever painted 
his passion for a lovely mistress, with 
such brief tenderness and effect as the 
village chorister of Hanover did, on the 


girl, with whom he was enamored ? who 


thedral, a sepulchral stone to her me- 
mory, carved, in am artless manner, the 
figure of a blooming rose on its front, 
and inscribed beneath it these words, 
C'est.ainsi qu'elle fut. = 

5 ee EP tee 
CURIOUS FACT, 


Collected among others in a tour through, 
many farts of England and Wales, by 
Joun Evans, 4.M. 

(A. T a ruinous house in “Leicester, 
(Eng;). formerly the Old Blue 

Inn, where Richard Il. lodged previ- 
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year 1485, a singular affair happened, 
which is thus recordedby ‘Sir John T wis- 
den, who had the particulars from per- 
sons of veracity. . ; 


A bedstead, which Richard had bro’ 
with him, was get up for him to lay up- 
on, and remained there when he march- 
ed for the field of battle. After his 
death, no person ever came to demand 
this bedstead, which was very large, 
strong, and heavy ; it therefore became 
considered as a fixture: belonging to the 
inn, and was transferred accordingly 


. from landlord to landlord with the lease 


ofthe house. After many persons had 
occupied the inn, without any great no- 
tice being taken of the beilstead, it came 
into the possession of a very industrious 


couple, and the room ipto.which the 
bedstead was fixed they appropriated to 


their own use. ‘The woman being 
one day very busy in cleaning the cham- 


_ber, by accident struck the broom with 


considerable force against the-bedstead, 
and was immediately surprised by hear- 
ing money jingle on the ground. Look- 
ing under the bed, she found several 
broad pieces of gold, which increasing 
her surprise, she called her husband, 
and acquainted him with the whole af- 
fair. The man was as. much surprised 
as his wife, and beth being very curi-' 
ous to unravel this mysterious affair, 
and discover some more coitr if possible, 
they immediately stripped the bed- 
cloaths from off the bed. Then search- 
ing narrowly, they perceived a kind of 
door, which the stroke of the broom had 
just forced open; on which they open- 
ed it quite, where to their great joy 
many other pieces tumbled out. They 
now found; that what they had taken to. 
be solid wood -was hollow.within, the. 
whole cavity being filled with broad 
pieces of gold. They immediately se- 
cured their treasure, which amounted 
to a great sum.-. The pieces were all: 
fresh, and of the coin of Richard the 
Third. . 

They, however, imprudently made 
the affair quite public, through an ava- 
Tricious design of disposing of the pieces 
fer considerably more than their intrin- 
sic value. The rumor of this affair 
brought many of the nobility and gentry 
to the,inn.. Thus the custom was not 
only greatly increased, but ten guineas 
were frequently Sag for.a single piece. , 
by those who made their opulence sub- 
servient to ‘their curiosity. Thus the 
innkeeper grew’ extremely rich; but’ 
béing of an avaricious temper; he would . 
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not quit his inn, or sacrifice his interest 
to his ease. His opulence, however, 


dcemed one of the most considerable 
men in the town of Leicester, and was 
once ele€ted mayor. At lengh he died, 
and left the immense wealth, concern- 
ing which he had been so many years 
solicitous, to his wife; whose dispositi- 
on being similar to her husband’s, she 
likewise kept on the inn, though she 
was near seventy years of age. 


At Jength the imagination of her im- 
mense riches proved a temptation to 
accomplish her destru€tion, and induced 
four wicked wretches to lay a scheme 
not only to rob her, but to murder her 
likewise, in order to prevent discovery. 
Among the four who had conspired to 
destroy her.was a maid-servant, who had 


waiter, who had agreed, for the accom- 
plishment of their villainy, to retire to 
some distant part of the kingdom to be 
married, and live at ease upon their ill- 
got treasure. On the fatal-night ap- 
pointed, they with their vile associates, 
two indigent townsmen, perpetrated the 
horrid deed, by cutting the old woman's 
throat from ear to ear! The bloody aét 
‘was performed by her maid servant, to 
whom she had beem remarkably kind, 
and indeed at her death, which could 
not have been very far off according to. 
the common course of nature, she in- 
tended to bequeath her a considerable 
legacy. Thusby having alittle patience, 
she would have been possessed without 
guilt, of more than what came to her 
share by imbruing her hands in the 
blood of her innocent mistress. They 
were, however, all greatly balked in 
their expeCtations, for the old lady had, 
but a little time before, put out her mo- 
ney to use, so that they found but a tri- 
fle in the house. They took; however, 
what money they could, and packing 
up plate, linen, wearing .apparel, and 
the valuable moveables, they put all 
into a cart, which they had got in wait- 
ing for the purpose, anddrove away in 
the middle of the night, leaving all the 
house fast. except-a back-door. 


In the morning, the people of the 
town were ameset Gime inn was not 


open at the usual time. “When noon ar- 
rived, the inn still continued shut, as if 
.it.was the dead of night, and many tra- 


vellers. were. at the. same time waiting 
about the door for entertainment for 
themselves and cattle! This raised ma- 





by suspicions, but at length several of, 


gave him importance, sq that he was‘ 


lived with her for many years, and her |. 








the neighbors applied to the mayor of 
Leicester, and informed ‘him of their 
conjectures.” The mayor, with proper 
officers, repaired to the place, and find- 
ing the back door open, they entered, 
and soon discovered that the people’s 
surmises were but too true, when they 
perceived the house was stripped, and 


the hostess barbarously murdered. A . 


hue and cry was immediately raised, 


and the assassins were so hotly pursued, © 


that they were all apprehended the same 
evening, and brought back to Leicester, 
together with the property they had 
stolen. They were lodged in the gaol 
till the assizes, when they were all con- 
demned, the three men to be hanged, 
and the woman to be burnt. Their sen- 
tence was executed accordingly, and 
they died unlamented. 
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AN EMPEROR’S DREAM. 


E emperor Charles Vth, having 

one day lost himself in the heat of 
achace, and wandered in the forest far 
from his train; after much fatigue in 
trying to find a route, came at lastyo a 


solitary hedge ale-house, where he en- 


tered to refresh himself. On coming 
in, he saw four men, whose mien pre- 
saged him no good; he, however, sat 
down and called for something. These 
men, pretending to sleep, one of them 
Tose, and approaching the emperor, said 
he had dreamed that he took his hat ; and 
accordingly took it off. The second say- 
ing he had dreamed he had taken his coat, 
took that also. The third, with a like 
prologue, took his waistcoat. And the 
fourth, with much politeness said, he 
hoped there could be no obje€tion to his 
feeling his pockets, and seeing a gold 
chain about his neck, whence hung his 
hunting horn, wasal-out to take that too. 
But the emperor said, “ Stop, my friend, 
I dare say you cannot blew it, I will teach 
you.” So putting the horn to his mouth, 
he blew repeatedly, and very loud. His 
péople, who searched for him, heard the 


sound, and entering the cottage, were 


surprised to sce him in such a garb. 
“ Here are four fellows,”’ said the empe- 
ror, “who have dreamed what they 
please—I must also dream in my turn.” 
Sitting down, and shutting: his eyes a 
little while, he then started up, saying, 
I have dreamed that I saw four thieves 


” and immediately ordered his — 


dream: to be fulfilled, the master of the 
inn being compelled to be their execu- 


tion 
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THE DISCONTENTED RABBIT. 


A PETER-PINDARIC FABLE. 


BY JAMES KENNEY. 


RABBIT who had all his life been pent 
A Within a hutch, atlength grew discontent, 
And having nothing else todo, ~ 
Amus’d himself in meditation 
Un a poor rabbit’s luckless situation, 
Compai’d with other animals he knew, 


** Alas!’ he cried, how many ills I bear, 

** And whata happy dog is yonder hare! 

‘* He roves tho’ wood or field contented, free, 
** He bas nv cares or troubles, none at all; 

** He can see.life, enjoy Society, 
‘* And when he pleases give his friends. call. 


* For food no human tyrant’s aid he needs, 
‘* But as thro’ gardens in and out he pops, 
** On what best suits his:taste he freely feeds—~ 
‘« On cabbage now, and new.on turnip tops, 
*< Whilst I with these infernal bars . beset, 
** Must be content with anything I get. 


« Yet why should I 
‘* Thus tame!y bear the loss of liberty, 
** Whom nature made as pro; er to be. free. 
‘© As he? 
‘ Tt surely never was by,nature meant 
«That I in this vile prison should be cramm’d_ - 
** Tl not endure it, no if I consent 
‘** To bear it any longer Plt be d———d. 


“* Bui how shail L escape my. keeper’s clutch? 
* T have k—when he opens pext.my, buch, 
*« Instead of tarhely sitting like a dolt, 
** I'll stily make a spring and out I'll bolt.” 
The opportunity occurr’d, 
And Banny really. mont his word. 


And now {rem all restraint set tree, 
He trisk’d about with wond'rous glee, 
Till with bis exercise he hungry grew, 
Then food he yought and found enough, 
But found it very sorry stufi 
To what he'd been accustom’dto, 
To grumble nuw however *rwas too late, 
So quietly he ave.— 


Just-so the rake in holy fable, 

W ho used in styke to set at table, 

And on ali sorts.of:dainties dine, 
_ Till be turm’d wicked sinner,. 

And then was forced to mess with filthy swipe, 
Or go as he deserv'd without his dinnet. 
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At last he met the 
And 


"Where he might get a bit of something nice. 


Puss shook his head = thy scheme Fou:lh 
- Says he, ep ter ony moet La 


- dre, | oc as esp 
* Totry aiienp hy Teta ket. 
“« How could you such a thing design ? 
** You foolish fellow hew imagine 
“* That you were suited to engage im 
1) A state so arduous as mine ? 


ad A Thousand terrors, guns, hounds, snares, - 
** Against us hares, - 
“« Are by the human race employ’d, 
*« Which you. ne'er learnt the cunning f ‘avoid. 


«Sechelt 
‘* Tt soon will grow confounded cold, 
“* And you can oe’er your aga 
** To frost and sriows, 


| « Upon my soul I fear you'll feel it much ; 


‘For you must be unseason’d to the blast, 
** You who have all your winters past’ 
“ Within a nice warm. comfortable huteh, 


“ Then while you may, my. council take, 
“ And to your, keeper straight, go back, | 
*< His pardon humbly.tu. implore, 
** And tellhim you’ ido sv no more" 


He scaree had ended, whenthe sudden cry: 
Qfa loud yelping.paske, 


back. 
Obliged him hastily to Ay. pa 


Puss doubtless tipt them all the double, © 
esc hertaine e Fe 


But finding such.an easy 
They snapt up Bunya ther may, 


A two-fald. moral here's conyey’d, 
‘That should with double praise be paid: 
Imprimis, you are made totearn, 
How falks of discontented turn, 


Caa o. sly seethe. pleasant side. 


You neyt are taught, by Bunny's fate, 
Your powers_not to over-rate, . ~~ ~ 
He vainly thought himse'fia hare, _ 
Think rand ag Again ares 
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MUSICAL REPOSITORY. 
J. HEWITT, No, 50-MAIDEN-LANB; 


imported by the late arrivals from E 
F 3 Sarl: Pens Farter, with or without the add” 


ond ats Geuitars, fotest Flutes, Clarinets, Congert 
Horns, Concert Trumpets, Drums, 
Fi. Viotins and Vielin- aniagaiigtae entioneneey 


earned amas instrements by thewmast farosite, 


Just published the folowns. NEW SONGS, via: 
A new, patriotic Song—** Here’s a health Pay oxy 
Sachem, lo oman 
Sadi the 
Son The Convent, it Ditge—avia variety of other new, 
a iso for sale an elegant assortment of the most, 


PLATED WARE, consisting of Fea and 
Cofte-urne Tee-pots, Sugar-dishes, Condleetichs, 
rackets, Branches, Dish 


— anda large assortment of CUTLERY. + Ome 
the terms. 
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‘Smith’eimpeoved chemical Milk,of Roses, so well} 
kaown for clearing the skinfrom, seurf, pimples, red-: 
jer sane ae poe = be equal rg ae 

preserving in extreme 5G 
very- fine for-gentlemen -to.use -after: dike ; 
dy divections-—6s.. 8s. and 129;. per hottie,. or; 


: Set Rit te Cm, for thiekening she hair, ‘ 
and it from coming out or turtting BY; 4s. 


|| and’8s. per pots “with 


Kis Superine white; Hay Powser, Sei perb. ES 
Be, Vide abe hye ak nots 


Bi api owe Pew 6d, do, 
proved sweet aebin hard apd soft Po, 


scene ae pec oreats tackle 2s. do. 


Ris. Washaball, @s. aod Ss.each. 
Mah! common, ls, Gampher, 25, 33-do.. 


a Genith’s Heteoro Lip S Lip Save of Rove, for-giving-a- 


ba vey ont ‘Yo the lips; cures roughness, 


leaves them quitesmooth, as, bex.: 
His © Cosmetic Cold-Cream, ght eof 
kinds of roughness, and leaving the skin pane drake ji 
Comfortable, 39, and 43. per pot. 
Smith’s Savongette, Royal Paste, for washing.tbe: 
re open? smooth, delicate, and fair, to-behad’ 
as above, with directions, 4s. and 8s. per pot. 
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